THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

he had edited; it is the laudation of men whom he had there
lauded; and the economic position taken in the pamphlet is
the same that Fielding afterwards elaborated elsewhere.
In the second letter of Tom Stupidius to the Fool, we read:
"The riches and prosperity of a nation are in proportion
to their inhabitants properly employed." In "A Pro-
vision for the Poor," which we know Fielding wrote later,
we read: "It is not barely ... in the numbers of people,
but in numbers of people well and properly disposed, that
we can truly place the strength and riches of a society."
Taking everything into consideration, we may, I think,
restore the two lost strays to the Fielding fold. If they
add nothing to his literary reputation, they have a biblio-
graphical interest, and show that his name was worth some-
thing to Dublin publishers in 1749.

In the meantime, "Tom Jones" was making its way
abroad in a French dress. In June, 1749, Pierre-Antoine
de la Place, who had just published his "Theatre Anglais,"
read the novel and could not resist, he says, the temptation
to translate it into his own language. Fearing that he
might be anticipated by others, he set to work at once and
completed his task before the year was out. The result was
not so much a translation as an adaptation and abridg-
ment according to principles explained in a letter which
La Place addressed to Fielding in English and afterwards
turned into French by way of preface or introduction to
his volumes. "I have never seen you, Sir," said the trans-
lator, to paraphrase his French, for his own English has
been lost, "but I love you; I do not know you, but I admire
you. . . . And yet if Mr. Fielding had written his novel
for the French, he.would probably have suppressed a large
number of passages, which, though excellent in themselves,
would appear out of place to French readers, who, when
once interested in an intrigue, become impatient of di-
gressions and dissertations, or a treatise on morals, and
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